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^ \Gpmputer Assisted Remediar EdupfUion 4 (CARE 4) is'-a-^graduate course \ 
. entitled -'"^Education of Visually' FIandicappdtkChiWreii." CARE 4, one of a series of 
, , courses taught via computer-assisted instruction (CAl), waslievelopec| as a result of a ^ 
/ Special Project perf9i:nied^ursuant to a grant under Title VI of -tlYe Education of the- 
^' Handicapped Act of 1970 (P,L. 91-230) at the University of Pittsburgh in 
consortium with the CAI Laboratory at The Pennsylvania, State University. The 
course^ is 'designed 'to* be taken by students Qither.follo|vins the cpmptetion of other 
CARE courses' or in isolation , ^ T . ^ % • 

The purpose of CARE 4 is to eqiiip regular classroom teachers with the 
•jknowledge and skills, necessary to maj^age the ii\sti:uction.of visually -handicapped 
/^hifdren in regular classes. The course material lias b'den selected^ with rural 
.classroomi teachers in mind, since at presefit in many rural areas professional services 
of a 'specialist are minimal of nonexistaijt. The material is also appropriate for 
^ 'inservice teachers in other settings as well^ as for pfeservice teacheis. 

CARE 4 is presented to students by means of a CAP system in Which each 
student works jndivid'ually on tiie course at his own student terminal -or station. . 
.Each station, which is linked to the ^mpufer,,is comprised of the following 
components: cathode-ray'tube or CR^yj)ewriter-like keyboard, light-sensitive pen, . 
audio unit, and self-cc?ntained image projector. , . 



' Each student who t^kes CARE 4 .will receive a copy, of this CARE 4, Handbook. 
The CARE 4- Handbook can be c6;isidered a detailed set of notes which contains 
excerpis from the course content presented to the student at his student terminal. 
^ TM^ Handbook is to be used only in conjunction with on-line rtiaterial.- 

» 

Each student who takes CARE 4 is expected to purchase a copy qf Teaching 
^ About Vision, a- book published by the^^National Society for th§ Prevention^ of . 

* Blindness, Inc., 79 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 160I6 (1972). this book 

* contains information which the student should find useful both wKile taking CA^IE 
4 and after completing the course. In addition, each student'should procure a copy^ 
of the pamphlet entitled "Hejping the Partially' Seeing Child in the l^egular 
Classroom" which is availably fpm the Pittsburgh Branch,* Pennsylvania Association 

* for tke Blind, 308 South CraigStreet, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15213. . - 

The. following chart .illustrates the coordination oi;; the C^RE 4, chapters 
" on-line, the CARE 4 Handbook, Teaching About Vision, and "Help^g the Partially 
Setting, Child in the Regular Classroom^." The gtudent can use thexTiart to determine ^ 
whibh chapters- in tl\e off-linel^^jnais si?t)uld be reviewed before starting CARE 4 ' 
: chapters on-line. ^ , 



. ^CARE l^is "Early identification^ of ^Handicapped Children,'* jCARE -2 is 
**Diagnostic/Prescriptive Teaclii^g of Preschool cjiildren,^' ' and. . CARE 3 is. 
"Diagnostic/Prescripfive Teaching of PrimaryiSchool Children.^' ' , ^ 



OARE 4 Chapters 
On-Line 

^CARE 4 Handbook 
Chapters 

Teaching About * 
K/s/p/jjChaptcrs 

"He!pir?g the Partially 
Seeing.Child^- • 
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* -CHAPTER ONE 

EDUCATION OF VISUALLY HAiNDICAPPED CHILDREN 



. ' ' ■ imtrodUction ' ■■ ' . 

' The course you are about to begui is designed to ^provide you witli basic 
* . ^/knowledge' regarding children wiio are visually .handicapped, either bli^\d or partially 

* seeifig. We recognize that you bring to this course a background of knowledge and 
experience {vith normal children. T^iis'will contribute to your undejstanding of 
visually handicapped children In addition, we recognize that you bring^with you 
some idea? and feelings about, children with visual handicaps. These feelings ma>^ 
li^Ve developed a^ a. result of your experiences, reflections, observations, readings, or 
co'/iversations witfi others. Some of your feelings may be reinforjced^ challenged, or 
e^i^inged as you pursiie this cjourse »^ . ^ 

* • Jhe^ purpose of thjs course i? to* provide you with kno\vledge and skills you 
should find useful in managing the instruction' of visually handicapped children iq" 
regular clas^ooms • \ ' . ' 



EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION PROCESSING MODEL; » ^ 
/ INPUT CHANNELS ' ' - - 



The 'Ednc^tional Information Processing Model (Plate 1 J), specifies three 
sensory input channels for .gathering information^ from tne surroundings. These 
channels afe particularly important -for educational purposes. Any impairment ill 
one'^or more of theijii may influence a student*s observable behavior, eithervocal oj 
motor. ' * ' , i ' 

Vjsu;il Input Channel ^ - . ' * 

' V ' . ^ ■ ' ^ ^ • 

f * Behavior qf norfnally seeing persons is under vi!>ual control most of the time. 
Vision* enables a person to monitor behavior, integrate auditory and tactile 
sensations with visi\al input, and confirm what has been done 'Vision can also 
stimulate behavior. . " / - . 

The partially seeing person whose Visual efficiency is affected .by* the 
"Environmental conditions and the requirements 6f the task he m'ust perform may 
, have* useful visiojyn some situations but not ij^f?ers!*'The totally blind J>ei*son h?^ 
no usefulor functionalvjsion 



ip^ners. 



Xuditory Inpu\ ChanneP 



• The auditory input channel receives and transmitif stimuH from the 
envi'rpnment to the brain Individuals become aware of sounds, discriminate sounds, 



SENSORY INPUT CHA^NNULS 




identify SQu::ids, and locate Xho directiou^and speed, of sounds. Auditory input also 
provides information regarding any change in the distance und direction of nWing 
objects which emit sounds* \ . ^ 



School children, particularly those who have a visual impairment, haVe-a variety^'; 
of purposes for listening, §ome of these purpbses'are: ' / " • 

1 . to get information, . . ,/ * 

2. * to identify souitds and voices, and • ^ * ^ 

3. to d(}t6rmine the speed and direction of sounds. * ^ * 

^ Althougli information, gained by listeniijg increases the total amount of 
^information a student collects from his environment, suqh information contributes 
little jdata necessary for the -construction" of concrete ideas of. size, shape, cglor, pr 
dimension. ^ i , ^ » , ' • 

TSctile Input Channel , ^ . . ^ ' ' ^ * 

Analytic- touch and synthetic 'touch provide tactile information to students 
about objects in their environment. Analytic touch refers to the exalninaticfn of the' 

, parts of an object to construct an idea of the entire ob^'ect. When a child tactually 
examines a wagon, he assembles his impressions of the wheels, axle, wagon bed, and ' 
other parts into hi? idea of 'wagon.' Synthetic touch refers^to'the examination of an * 
entire ©bject'm the hand or hands 'to* obtain^ a general- idea of thQ object before 
attejtdiiJg to its* specific parts. A child might enclose a coin in his hand and feel its 
roundness and thicki\ess before attending to the ridged edge, its diameter in relation 

""to otJier coins, or the designs embossed on each side of th.e coin. 

• -.. \ ' 

A,nglytic touch and synthetic touth in combination with.muscle or kinesthetic 
sensations provide additional" information about physical characteristics qf objects. • 
•Muscle ^sensations come with muscle ^con^tr^ctioii and relaxation', 'as in lifting, 

.rubbing, turning, or squeezing. These- sensations contribute, information about the 
weight, size, shape, and,hardness of objects. Muscle sensations can alsQ stfmulal^ the 

'a>?/areness of distance from the body to points in space. Physical exploration of the 
environment and body movement in space ^nd in contact with other people and- 
objects , can facilitate the development of such concepts as form, shape, direction, . 
three dimension, and time. ' ^ , ' " . • . ^ ■ ' 



/ Although the senses of taste and smell also receiye informati(3n*frorfi the 
eaviron^tnent, for educational purposes', most sensory input 'comes from the auditory 
and tactil'e jnput channelSwheri vision is limited or absent."- * % ' 

* \* * ^ • «? ' ' . ^ 

Children who are blinc\ or partially sefeing do not receive any sijcth se;ise to 

compensate for !f heir limitation. They can, however, learn to use their other- senses 

more efficiently. J'eachers who' have ^visu^lly handic^j^ed children "in their 

•classrooms myst work wjith these students to dQveLpj) this sensory acuteness. 

Classroom activities fostering the development of senspry acuteness include those 

Vhich require:^^ . * ^ ^ ' • 

1 . • concentrating attentjon on S(^ri§6ry input, -even linlited visual i^jpyt, • 

2. practicing auditory id tactile skills, and - .. . • i^ 

3. using all possible" opportunities for leaping. , \^ 



. ORG ANI:^ATIO^^AL PATTERNS 'for INSTRIJCTiqN' 

# * • * « • . ' 

' The education of visually handicapped' cliildren in the United SiatC:^ can jtak« 
place in a vliriety of settings. Many, cljildrcn with limited vision attend residential 
schQois for tlie visually handicapped.- Th<i,m^ority of, children with limited vision, 
however, attend local day school prograihs. ' ^ » \ • 



Residential Schools . - • ^ ^ 

• ' * Most residential schools in the United States* are ;?i/&//c, tax supported "icHools.* 
Some are pnvaidy operated schools whicjv are reimbursed 'for the children they 
enrqll. ^ ' . * ^ • . . ' - 

Eocal Day Scliool Pro grams . ' . ' 

~ — = — ^ '•■ ' . . 

Several |ypes of day school, programs have been developed in the United States.. 
The oldest kmd is thfe- special^ class locate]! in a regular school or a school for 
handicapped i:luldEen* The^visually handicapp6d.»ol\ildren in a special class 'form a 
self-contained .unit for instruction and may have little association witii'the others in 
the school. . ' 

In the cooperfltive cldss the-visually handicapped childreh^^e enrolled witl\ a 
teaolier of vi^uailly handicapped- chridren. Their room Serves as a homeroom and 
classroom^ but tliey a^ttend jegular^classes withjnormally s^ijig children for certain 
periods * . '\ * 1 ' 

Children in' ajresdurce room program are.actually regi^terc 1 jn a regular* 
classroom The\ regular clasjroom teacher hasj the primary responsibility for the 
.visually handicapped child, as for all oliildren jii the room. Special instruction, 
books, and equipment are available from the resource roonua^nd resource teacher 
whenever they are.necessary. ' ^ y i 

• Under the itinerant plan-ihe children are- enrolled iriTegular schools near their 
homes "Xn itinerant or traveling teadifer-regularly visits the school to provide special 
instruction and materials as needed. The itinerant teacher also serves as a^onsultant 
to the classp'om teacher and td^other school personnel. The primary responsibility 
fpr tlie education of the visually handicapped chiW lies with the regular classroom 
teacher; the itinerant teacher provides supplementj\ryservices. 

• • . ' ' - , . ^ ' ^ ' 

There i^ a trend -indicating that increased* numbers^oC vissi/ijly handicapped 

children are attendiJig^cal school programs. If thjs placement trend 'continues^ 

r^jgular classroom teachers can.expect td have more visually handicapped students in 

their cla§ses'(Plate L2). * . * 

»> " 1K4.' , » 

o • • " \ ' . . , 

Some visually handicapped children have health problems, other * sensory 

defects, or emotional probl^s which impede thei|^ ^academic and social 

development. School .personnel must be sensitive to the- "^ssibility of additional 

handicapping conditions v^hen determining appropriate placegient for each child. 
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PLATE 1 2' 



, ■ . -CARE 4 COURSE OBJECTIVES / 

•in It^ht'of the cur/ent placement trend, class'iK)om teachers and other school 
personnel iliust be prepared tp assume their responsibilities for^ the .education of 
children with.limited vision. This tour^e "should equip teachers and school personnel 
to ' make^ instructional decisions about classroom managerhent of visually 
handicapped children in»^clas:ses wjth normally seeing ^children. Specifically, thoSe 
who jjpmp'lete CARB 4 should be able to identify educationally relevant 
characteristics of 'visually handicapped* children, comtnict instructional objectives 
»for these, chifdr-en, select suitable media aixji materials for milxi\ci\onl arrmge proper 
classroom environmental conditions, design instructional ^procedures to facilitiate 
learning, and utilize appropriate techniques for evaluating ^'the ^performance of 
visually l^mdicapped children. • • % , . 



CHAPTER TWO ' " 

" . iDENTiFICATlON OF ^ 
VISUALLY HANDICAPPED CEILDREN 



Visually. handicgiJ^d children inaTce up a comparatively small group among the 
estimatecf six milljon nandicapped children in the United Stated today. Within this 
group are children who are partially seeing and those who are blind Children whose 
vision after correction js limited but still useful for ^any purposes including 
•acquiring an" education are calVed partiallv secmg Blind children are those with jio 
useful vision: tiiey function in school programs chiefly througlr the use of br^illfe, 
alidio aicls, tHicI^pecial eqiijpment The distinguishing factor.betwecn the children in 
each^a'se is the cmTmint of u$efuVvrsion ' / > ' 

. Jx . • - , ■ ^ 

Descriptions ol'both partially- seeing *and blind children can" be classified as 
clinical or functional (see Plate 2*1 ) The^information in both types^of descriptions is 
Important for teachers to understaiid ,^ - ' • 

' . ' ' ' ^ . t , . 

Clinical Info^ation - * " ' 

Clinical information includes" quantitative" measures, the most cpmmon of 
which is central visual acuity Central visual xicuiti^ means sharpness or clearness o£ 
fociis. , . , - . ' ' ^ 



'Far (or dist-ant) and near central visual acuity can be estimated through the'use 
of tesH, The' screening tool most freque^itly used in school is the test with the 
, Snell|n^ c^arjt The p^rfon v/ith njornial vjsion^ should be able* to identify the 
twenty-foot line on thh chaftr*from a distance of twenty feet Thus, normal visual 
acuity for distance vision is reported as 20/2D The* tlrst number indicates the 
distance fr(3m the chart, ihe second the line on the chart seen from*that distance. 
The^^ person who can only ^identjfy the largest symbol on the chart, the 
two-liundred-foot line, would have his acuity reported as20/200 



Visual acuity is estimated fpr*each eye alone and with both eyes working 
together. The following abbreViatic^ns taken from latin' are used to record the 
acuities: O.D. for riglit'eye, for 'left eye, 0,U. for both eyes, and cc to indicate 
with corrective lenses. - / . • 

Another clinical quantitative measure sometimes reported -is the area of the 
visual field. A.person*s fidd of vision is the entire area he can see y/ithout shifting his 
gaze or moving his eye^/lt is reported in degrees of arc. , * . f 

An example of clinical desci^tion of blindness which is used for legal 
purposes'is: visual acuity of 2Dy200 or less in the better eye after correction or a 
severe field defect such that the -widest diameter of vision subtends an angle no 
greater than 20 decrees of arc, " , <. • 
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DEFINITIONS 



A. 



B, 



• -I 



Clinical ■■■ " 
1: acuity, . ^ 
2. field : ^ . 
Functional 

1. acuity 

2. '^capaclty \ 

a. aniount . 

b. length; 

3. versatility 

a. color perception. 

b. light/dark adaptation 
C- acconnmodation 

binpcularity 



PLATE 2.1 
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/-I 

1 
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i • • • 

-•i , . 



' Clinical descriptions and definitions are us^jd for certain legal purposes, as a 
J basis for determining eligibility for speoJal education programs vind ^er\ices, and a»a 
means for establishing eligibility for special materufls and equipment 

Acuity and field ir.casures do not indicate v/hat a child or an adult can do witli 
the amount erf vision he has: in othet words,' they do not reveal how a person 
' functions visualV . " " ' 



' Functional Iim^mation t ' ' \ ' ^ 

Functional informdtion refers to how a pers(51i uses whatever vision he has. One* 
coriiponent of visual /unctibning is central visual acuity ,,both near, an3 distant, as^ 
described earlier. Some visually hancjicapped persons demonstrate good distange 
•visi^^n, but they cannot see deta,il/or objects close to them or read normal print sfzes. 
Others read even the telephone bbo^ but see only blurs or shadows beyond the tips 
of their out^tVetched'armsr * - v • ' " 

• ^ , . ■ ' * 

Another component of visual funjctigning is visu*al capa^Hy This refers tahow/ 
much a persoi> can take in^visijally and for how long he can continue toHise his eyes 
efficiently: . ' , ' ^ ' ' 

A tliirJ' component , of- visual funqtionin^ i's* versatility Visual versatility 
include^ perception and discrimination of color, adaptation ,to high and law levels of 
illuminatiotn, accommodation or rapid adjustment of fo'cus'to near arid far poinfe of 
interest,, and binpcularity or the ability to use botli eyes together. Also involved are 
depth perception and the recognition of the solidarity of objects in space. , 

Until recently, children with very little vision were advised to conserve and to ' 
. save their'limited eyesight, •sight-saving classes were organiied'aud staffed with sight 
conservation teachers who encouraged their students tollimited use^^\^e iyejs. 
Today, eye specialists assure us*that tRe proper use of "ijl^ ey^s will not, except in 
unusual conditiolis, leatl to further damage or deterioration o£ vision Children and 
adults with visual handicaps are'bejhg urged to use whatever vision* tj^eyhave^ as 
efficiently as possible The emphasis is on stimulation of low vision and. sight, 
utilization, and school programs 5re incorporating materials ^nd procedures to assist 



students in increasing. the^ir levels'of visual functioni^ig 
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COLLECTION OF 
EDUCATIONALLY REHEVANT LNFOIJMATaON 
ABOUT VISUALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 



Kinds of hiform a^ion . ,^ . * - 

* ITeachers need a varietv of information about their students to assist theni in 
making' instri^ctional decjsions iMuch of "th^^uifoirniation ib available in schpol , 
records or from other scliool pefsoijneL Other information must be obtained by tlie" 
teachers themselves (see Plate 3 1 ), * ^ ' 

Teachers olten receiye mlorma\ion itbout the tamiliesot thejr students It is the 
teachers* task|to sort p^t.from this information that which is interesting, unusual, 
rincidental,. fragmentary, pr^of a confidential nature, and^that whidi is helpful for 
' instructional pijrposed* • - 

* * * ' ' 

Most information teachers learn about their students'' families tells something 

about the family unitnts memBers. and perhaps the family attitudes Some attitudes 

inferred fronv obsemtion of members of'a family which has a visually handicafjped 

child ra/ige from a healthy acceptance of the child's limitations and an emphasis on 

his Abilities ratjier than hi's disabilities, to igjgction^-g ytfrprotection, or dbiial of any 

limitation Teachers often have the same c^Sitjerns md reactions. These attitudes can 

evelopment and his fe<iing>rabout himself. . \ . 

Frequently.^Slong wiNi otl^eTinformation -about* a' child ixlentified as liaving 
limited vision, a' 'teacher receives a medical diagnosis In order- to elimihate 
cqufusion, reme^mber that there are differences between a mddical diagn(fcis and an 
tiducationaf diagnosis A -teacher can make use of ^ medical report as on^ource of 
information when formulating an educational diagnosis • 

Visual acuity has. been described as a quantitative measure *A visual acuity 
repfort does provide the teacher with inforination about %WAat a child did with his 
vision und^r specific conditions at 'one point in time. KromNvisual/acuity alone, 
howevet^Ja teacher cannot with any certainty make inferences about what a child 
can do^under different conditions at other times. For thistreason the teacher needs 
information about the visual fwicjioniiig of each student who >has limited vision. 
Since this kind of information is usually not available,^the teacher must observe eaCh 
child and assess hi^ ^ual capacity and versatility in various school situations.,As 
J more school personnel le^rn more about educationally relevant characteristics of 
children, this information may becomeymore readily available 



Colluctiiui Inforniatiou by* . « • A 

Obscrvaiion of Behavio r - . ^ / i 

Plate 3 2 lists'=»s5ionie ol the ways teachers collect inlormation ,abou| their* 
.Students- In atkiition ib these, teachers^ci^ii also gatlfer-nir^rmation by cii^tully 
Ipbsetving one or se^^raljiu^ents^at a linit^aS they perforni in school. ' *^ 

Ob|prvlng ^\\\^^^^^\\ox appj^ars olitwarcily.^to be \\ vbry passive role: and 
6utwai;cily. it should In cofttraM to the i/ppeaiance, however, the process of^ 
obser\ ing, actu:rily demandiva gtc^jt deal of conccntcation and sensitivity inorder.to 
cojilecl the ifclevant information neccssarv to discovei^ levels of development and to 
make instructional decisions \ ' » * • ^ / ' ^ • \ * ^ 4^ 

A carefully recorded Qbservation should indicate the spccifi<; fo\:us. the 
conditions under w^hich the observation ^\ as 'made, and the ptirpose -of tlje 
observation The fdcus may, be pn a small'group oj* child^'en, on dne^^jld, on one 
articly and how different childreji use itror on one task and hovv cliiuer^nKxhikiren 
attitcK^ it Tlie ^tujppose for making the- observation may be to observis^^^^^i^ess,* a 
product or^ performance, orLoth a process and a'product 

Educatio^nally Relevant Informa ' tiori ^ ' ^ 

Al)out ^^isually^Hundic a ppfed Ch ildren ^ ' . ^ 




e 



, Aiccording to a^^j^udy comdueted several years^ago based on records of partially 
seeing si^tth-grade children located in day schopl programs across tlie country, the 
average partially seeing sixth grade boy is one y€?ar'and nine Months over age for his 
grade. This fact CijrrYjis important implication^ for da^grof^fn teachers., Tlie study 
further indicated that the typical chjld^w^as nonmPjpr^ar nofmal intellectual 
ability as suggested by group tests^a'nd that he iimlmchieved in acadelnic^subjects 
requining concentrated, close work Barly Jdendfication fallowed by Appropriate 
iciucational services could* lessen the possibihty of many partially\eeing children 
faUina behind in their school work '* , . ^ 

Partially seeing^j:hildren and, to a greater degree. Blind childre|i- may Be 
deficient in physical skflls ^ind motor\ coordination because of Ijck of or limited 
visual stimulation^fronj^ tlfeir surrounding>r little or no opportunity to imitate the 
behaVior of others, oA restricted opportunity for physical activity These children 
may exhibit difficulties in orientation to pie environment; posture or the continuous 
process of stabilizing head, trunk, aifd \egs while either in motion or at rest; gait, 
which may ippear awkward or unbalanced, slow^ unnatural in position, ^r unequal ^ 
in Stride; ani concepts of distance, time, space, and motion ^ 

Results* of various research studies havb ^indicated that there are no basic 
(Jifferences in the adjustment of normally seeing and visually handicapped children;^ 
aiiy differences are, in degree rather than* in kind^ One factor contributing to 
differences that do occur is the 'effect limited vision can have on social and 
emotional development Children ream about** themselves to a great extent by ' 
monitoring the feedback (gestures, facial exijjessions, or shifts in body position) 
which other children arid adults provide in reaction to itiieir behavior Visually 
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handicapped cWldreii may niake»incorrect mte|prelutions of Some or all of , the visual ^ 
' feedback of they nji^y mi^ the feedback co'mpletely?\This. niay'lea(!l To confusion 
about themselves.aii|!{lheir relutionships with ethers-:^ * V " 

*f * We think of 'Vision as^a continuum ••anging from coniplete or total bl^ndness^ 
'through partial vision to normal ^Vision <^ri better \see' Plate 3.3). "The vision of , , 
, normally seeing ^chik^h and a/luKs under Varying conditicMTis spans a largt^ part of 
this, continuum Extremely bright^ights,' rapid changes fronv light to dark^'peor 
lighting on visual tasks, and glare ai-e just some of the ^o/idnix5ns that could ca^isePa • % 
norrnally seeing pe/son to behave as thaugii he Avefe ,\^sua!ly limited,, The^e' same* ,^ 
fa'ctors can have an^ven greater influence ok the dyilamics of visual functioning an \ 
I .partially* seeing 'persons and; can- lead to inconsistent Visi'ral hu\ctioning "whiclf . 
' . vacillates acr^s a broad range of the 'contimium^ ll is irnportan^ tfhat the student^* 
\ ;^^.with''limtt^irvision, their classmaftes, ahd^tln^ir leaclierS take this into giansideration 
""^s^he school activities and conditions change thfoughout'each da>tr--* * \ 
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^ - ' . ' CHAPTER FOUR . ' ' >■ . ' / - 

• • ■ ■ v; )y ~ '^V . / 

■ - - ■ ' ' THE PROCESS OP SEEING • 

Components of the Se eing Process . , . , 

Objects, become visible When light is retlected or thrown back from them ihto • 
the eye^^This reflected lijght stin^ilates nqrve cells m l]ie eye,» wliich ifi turn transmit* 
impulses to thcbram - . . , ' • ^ 

A 'number of factors .influence the efftcliveness of" the light 'component in the - 
seeing process One is the amount of light in the wafH area. In school, illumination - 
maj^ come froni' natural light (daylight), artificial-light, or some combination of 
both Other influences related tb^jight are quahty, color, tfe dire'ction from whiSh * 
thejight comes, and how the light is distributed or diffused over the'work'area. 

Factor s^*related ta'the object being viewed also 'influence the 'efficiency of the^ 
seeing process One'is'the size^^of the object. Andtjier is tlie^amount of con^trast 
between 1th(^ object and the sufroundnig surfaces. Even a fairly large object'may ndt 
be easily distingufshed if there is little contrast between it anc] adjacent "uvea's. Qolor 
and texture affect the reflection o& light from an object and are related to cbntpst 
Distance al^p.is a factor; visibility depends upoil an ppproj^riate distance^ from tlie 
visual tafgot to the eyes. . ' ^ - ' " • • 

Internal factors related td the brain.aiijd the body as a whole can also influence 
,the seeing process. Among 'these, factors are motor abilities, psychological^ state, 
intellectual abilities, endurance^ general health, aild the efficiency of other sensory, 
modaliti^. • • \\/ - • >^ ' ^ 



TheHumaivEye . - . • • • , * ' . 

"~ ^ ■ - /: • . •• • 

la Chaptg)- One of Teaching About Vision^ fh^d the diagram of the human eye 
and locate the sclera, cli^roid, and retii)a. The sclera* forms the white^ opatjue; 



the ey.eball|l attft*ches to the margins of the scijera and permits the entrance of light 
rays into tli§ eye. Tlie chorpid, Wjjthjts rich supply of blood, provides nutrition to 
the eye'^riie reHna, the inner layer of the eye, is made up of a network of -nerve . 
cells.' The^e cells ^re .stimulated by the chemjcal changes which result when light rays 
sfrik^ the retina. They pass nerve impulses alongjthe ^ptic nerve, \^iich carries them 
to the brain, . ^ * ' , 



.Locate the diagram>in the first chapter of Teaching about Vision which shows 
the exterior muscles of the eye Six pairs of extVinsic muscles under ^the direction of 
cranial nerves move tli^eyes in various directions. - ' ^ 

Locate the iris on the diagram of the^^ye The iris controls the amount of light 
entering the interior of the eye by altering ^le diatneter of the- pupil, the opening, im 



front^ olr the fens. The thickness df th^ lens* [s adjusted by action of the ciliary 
muscle, 'yie thicker the lens, the- more powerfufit is in bringing Hght rays to a point 
of focus on the retinsr. •3;he le.ns is the only structure -in the huni^ui eye tha4fcan 
• accommodate for near and far objects in order to bring Hglit/ays to a sharp focus on 
the retina. This ability of the lens to accommodate or change in thickness.decreases 
asa.pefson grows older, - 

What has been described briefly here is the normal seeing process \vh6n^ Ihe 
teaio aiid the .parts of th^ eye ure coordinstted^for effective*and effident functioning. 
Many school children, iipwever, have some type of ))isual impairment whjich disturbs ' 
the normal seeing process.. Others may have spme defect in the brain which might 
result in what has been called a visual perception^ problem. Such i^roblems^ can 
interfere wfth the Intefpretation of impulses carried to the brain and possibly affect 
learning in school. '^O^ • 
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CHAPTER Fivfe 



1 



COMMON: CAUSE§.OF POOR VljSION 

, The cpmmoi^conditions'aCfeoting the '-vision of scl'iool children can be^jclassified^ 
by site or Idcatioi^ and by etiology pr causc^.x For purposes 'of- this ^discussion, 
x^comniQix conditions vyill'be ciassifi'lrt according to etiology ' . • " ' , ' 

Etiological clUssiflcation. mclucfe' refr^ctive^ei-rors, aniblyb^ia .ex- anopsia or ' 
*Mazy eye," injuries,. preiiatal conditions, tumprs or nJbplasnis, poisonings, diseases, 
and a large nuniber .of condiUons^foi which the exact causes are presently unknown 

• tosinejice. • ■ *' /'^ . > - - . . * >. ' / 

Refractive Errors .account for; -p'Sbn vision among a large 'number^ of school 
children. The' mdst comrhoh .^re myopia .(nearsightedness),.; hy^p^ej^'pia 
(farsightedness), aniJ^astigmaJisn]! (h-regular ciirvatuje of the cornea or lens). 

Amblyopia ex an'opsiaTcfecs to,a reduction in the visual acuity of one-e'ye in* 
tlic absence of aiiy organic eye disease, hi the young child,' this condition is usually , 
correctable; if not identified and .treated early, <hoNV ever, the reduced visjon may l3e 
' permanAit . ' . ^ - \ . • 

' ' ' . ' ^ ^ ' " ' ; . 

Injuries to one or both eyes cofnmoiily com$ from blows, sharj^ objects, falls, 
. fireworks, and ^flying objects. Among adolescents, injuries are the leading cause of, 
loss of sight in one or both 'eyes. All school personnel need to be 'involved in ' 
preventive safety-prograpns to elinfiHate eye injur|5is..in school. | - 

Prenatal cpnditions include those which are congenital or present at birth and 
those which are inherited and which may or may not be itianifest at Ijirth. Jamors, 
poisonings, chPoi^ic and hifectious diseases, qnd the large group of conditions such as 
cataracts, for which the exact" causes are still unknown to science, complete the list 
of etiological classifications of common causes of poor -vision in school cliildren. 

R^fef. to Cha,pters'T\vo and Four in Teaching About ' Vision for additional . 
information about -causes of visual impairment and ^suggestions for nbsorying^ 

* children for signs of visual problertis . , ' ^ ' v , ' 
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CHAPTER Sl'x^ 1' 



' C^NSTR' "N.OF 
INSTRUCTION/>o,Oi3JECTIVES 



An iiislructional objective for a child \v;ho is visuall: handicapped, as for any 
other child, can be dcscribetl as a clear statciv.enlpf intent specif-yiilg what a ie^^rner 
can 4^ .expected to do at the end..of a sequence of instruclio«TT^iiy-nis,of ob^jr\vable 
human |>erforJiiance Cjcarly stated instructionarobje*ctives enablfc the teacher, to 
determine the- degree of success the student Jias aciiieved^in a papticular learning., 
task^ They provide a 'basis fOf , comparing a student's ' perlbrmartce prior,' to^ 
^instruction WitU his performance 'aft\jrtnstriicUon . * * ^ " - 

• .■ . ■ . - v<? 

Instructioiial objcctives^nclucfe the comlitious under* \vhicl\j^ex|iacteli tefnunuj^' 
bchavior^will occur.* tlic expected T6V:;m/w/i7(?//GiTOr an J the griPeria for determining * 
success. Identify these three compbiicjifs in this objecti\^: ' ^' ' , " 

Given t\Vo*addition prob||;nt§ \^th two throe-digil, numbers, student will 
. write a-^orrect an§wer to at. least nine -pf the problems in fifteen minute^ or ^ 
less * ; \" ^ . * " 

. ' Objeeti\3s ,can^be writtep /ipfN*tlie cognitive, affectiye, and.- psychomotor - 
domains of-bdidvior AUhough oJ^jectives for fjjesc* domai'ns mayvbe considered 
separately, in reahfy they'^are interdependent'' " ^ » " * 



Determination of Objectives 

» One sotfrce to use-m the determination of an -instructional objective is direct 
db^^rvativn of student behavior/ S6nietimes a teacher wiU^vap^'to'observe behavior 
as it, occurs under certain specific^ (kyjtfltions and i^i a certain amount of ,time^ 
conditions' will be arranged a sniall groU|) discussio'il^ an art Jesson.ra rea^llng 1» sson, 
. math^pro"blems/tol)e completed on the board At other times, the teach<jf's i*itefest • 
will focus on behavior that occurs incjjkiH^lv In those cases, obs'jrvatipns ma3( be 
donenvhen children dre^but for recess, in a lunchroom,* iji free, -play tinje,' while^ 
classes change, or in other situations which are not'-carefuljy structured by the 
teacher for a particular {)iff i^^Se. ^ " ^ *• . ' ! ^ ' 

B*oth planned ajid incidental observations ofifertially seeing and blind storfents 
can be made to assess their cogjiitive, affective, and fjsj'thomotor development and 
bJiavior. Using ^tlfis information* teachers can tieterfnine areas Qf strength *and^ 
weakness and can write appropriate instructional'objectiv^. \ » ' 

A^othpr .soufce Jor the determination of instfuctjpqaL objQctives is the^ 
cuniculum. In some schools the otifHculum for each particular subject and grade 
level Is predetermined, arfd the -teacher has only limited freedom to deviate from 
what is specified In otl^er schools the curricuju^ serves as a framework withili 



wliich the .teacher can^e more flexible in plannihg instructional objectives.and in 
.\ designing instructional strategies to reach the objectives: In either case,, the 
curriculum must be considered when preparing instructional objectives.^ 

In preparing objectives the teacher must also consider 'the special needs of the 
particular child. For the. visually handicapped child, Ihese heeds migUt include 
special ntaterials, sensory training^ and siglit utilization. Direct observation should 
yisid information about the special needs of -student . 



Special Needs of . . * 

Visually Handicapped Children • * ^ ^ 

Partially seeing children may profit from special' materials such as those 
produced in large type, Reading materials may also be recorded on tapes or records. 
Some students may use the braille system for touch reading (see Plate 6.1 and Plate 
6.2>. ' \ 

Deliberate tpining in the use of the re^maining senses is a very important need 
for both partially seeing and blind children. Efficient use of both auditory and 
tactile senses can increase the level of competency in such curricular areas as 
listening, typewriting, use of adaptive equipment, and.basic independent travel. 

Short periods of planned lessons in sight stimulation and utilization are 
desirable for those students v/ith residual vision, no matter how limited that vision 
might be. Activities to stimulate the use of low vision might begin with the 
identification of objects and shapes and then become progre5si^ more visually 
demanding. Sight utilization activities can be designed to improve n.^ependent travel . 
by having the student learn to recognize differences in light intensities and to locate 
light sources and objects in his en' ironment. Materials selected for sight utilization 
lessons should represent a variety^of sizes a id colors. The amount of detail depends 
upon the level of visuaj functioning the i;tudent. demonstrate^ and.the intent of the 
lessons. Activities calling for the use of vision can help botfi the student and the 
teacher assess under what conditions and with what kinds of materials a student can 
operate at his maximum level of visual efficiency. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

< 

SELECTION OF < I t 

INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA AND.MATERIALS 



Kinds ' • ■ • ■ 

The range ol available instnictional materials -is wide in terms of botlrkinds 
^vaiFable and the complexity of design andl operation teachers who are responsible 
for making decisions regarding* the selection of instructional materials need to 
consider the learning task, tlie sensory input channels the student has available.jand 
the level of physical apd academic functlonmg 

« ' Partially seeing Students imy read more efficientl}^^ if the.y use booj^s \Vith large 
type. iVIany school textbooks and supplementary readnig materials are available in / 
large typeadditions.^ 

Blind students raay use books which have been transcribed into braille. Often 
when books are not available in the form needed for either visual or tactile reading, 
they are recorded on tapes or records Talking Book M^cltines, distributed byfthe 
local branches of the Library of Congress or designated agencies, are adapted record 
piayers availably to visually handicapped students and to those who are physFifally 
handicapped. . ' - ^ '\ '' - ^ 

- ' Readers may assist some students by reading material^ directly to them. A 
teacher aide, "^another student; or a paid reader may serve as a reader for students 
who require assistance in thii,manner 

Students with lifiited vision frequently use alternative ways to prep'Sre their 
written work, A typewriter is essential for both partially seeing and blind stud'ents, 
who can use it to type papers and other work that cannCt be done orally typing is 
oftfen faster and more legible than handwriting and less visually demandirig for the 
partially seeing- student. Adequate typing skills are most important for i the blind 
student. i , ^ 

Braille writing deviceV^iclude the brailier and the slate and stylus, thebrailler 
is a typewriter-like nyichine which embosses braille characters. The slat^ and stylus 
provide a compact means for writing braille as both are small devices whiclji fake up 
little space. ' ^ ' | 

The abacus has been developed as a tool for rapid computation. Modifications 
have'been made to prevent tfie beads from slipping from their desired position. 
\ ^ ^ ^ 

Some examples of other *aids which visually handicapped students may use to 
help them jvith school work are bpok stands, special vvriting materials siich as felt tip 
pens, low visiori aides such asimagnifying lenses, and high intensity lamps. 



. *Not all visually handicapped children need all the materials and equipment 
pentibned liere Some children do not need any The majority, however, profit fr.prn 
a careful selection of instructional materials and aids which either have been 
designed for visually handicapped students or are tirawn from the large supply of 
instructional materials available to normally seeing children. Occasionally, some 
students who do^need special materials are reluctant to use any because of the 
attitudes of others toward their use. The teacher's attitudes toward alternative 
matt^rials can facilitate, or impede a student's acceptance and .use of what is 
necessary 

Sources of Mate'fels - ^ 

Special material and equipment are available from a large number of sources. 
Depending upon the rejiources available in your local school district, you may want 
to consider various alternatives. If* your local district has an itinerant teacher or 
re^urce room teacher, either one of these teachers sMuld be able to refer you to 
the proper sources Often the director of specialTtfucaJion will have the pro{)er 
information. Loca!^ state, and national instructional materials centers are valuable 
sources of information anS^ 'mat^t !s^. In most states, thQ state^ department of 
education can supply you with addresses and direct your requests to the right.place. 
Several of the ;pajor sources of instructional materials for visually handicapped 
children are listw below * ' ^ 

c * * 

American Printing House for the Blind, Inc. . i * 

1839 Frankfort Avenue ' . / I 

Louisville, KentU9ky;^4020jy ' , ^ ^ 

Library of Congress . . r , - 

Division for Blinc' and Physically Handicapped 
Washington, D.C. 205*42* 

National Aid to Visually Handicapped 
. 3201 Bal})oa Stfe,et 
San Francisco, California 94*121 * " 

Recording for the Blind, Inc, ■ ' / 

215 East 58th Street. 
New York, New York 10022 ' ' 



Stanwix House, Ii)Q.' 
3020 Chartiers Avenue - 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15204 



Criteria for Selection^of 
Instructional Materials * 



TJie person responsible *'Cor making decisions regarding the ^ection of 
instructional materials should Consider certain factors in addition to the task, the 



sensory channels available, and the level of visual functioning. These factors include 
durability; size, color, texture, safety, adaptability, conii51exity, arTd relative cost. 



Criteria for Selection of 

Print Materials J • 

Print materia :> must frequently meet a^'yariety of requirements before th6y can 
be used eft^icientty by students who are visually handicapped. Factors'to consider in 
choosing printed materials are type Size and style, space between lines of print, page 
layout, and paper weiglit and finish 

If is imperative that teachers remember that providing large type materials 
alone does not automatically serve as a solution to a child's learning difficulties. g 
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■ CHAPTER EIGHT 

m 

» ARRANGEMfeNT 01^ 

CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENTAL CONDITIONS 
" % . 

A variety of classroom environmental conditions afTects the learning of both 
visually handicapped and. norjnally seeing children. Among these are light, noise 
level, furniture and equipment, temperature, and space 



Light • • 

The ambunt and direction of« light should be controlled to provide adequate 
illumination and to prevent both direct- and reflected glare. Glare, described as any 
light reaching the eyes in a way 'hat causes discomfort 6t inefficiency, often comes 
from objects and surfaces within the classroom. These may be shiny desk and table 
tops, waxed floors, walls, chalkboards, glossy charts, and sink tops.. 

4* « 

" Contrasts between^ the illumination of an object and its surroundings can create- 
visual interest and draw attention Exce.ssive brightness differences, however, can 
actually impede learnin^v Extreme differences between an object or page and the 
adjacent surfaces may produce discanifdrt just as glare does» ^ 

The color and the position of the liglft source in relation to the .object or page 
are also important considerations when plannmg classroom light'arrangements. 

/ / . 

Noise Level ^ 

Noise ^It^els in a classroom affect chil^ifen in various ways The distracting 
sounds which permeate a classrcj^pm may be blocked out or turned off by some 
students. Distracting background noises, however, may prevent other students from 
attending to their school tasks. For partially seeing- students who expend more 
physical energy on ysual tasks tlian normally seeing students, the noise level in the 
working area is partic.ijarly important. For blind students, who use their listening as 
a major input channel, noise and sound levels are critical considerations. ' ' 



Furniture'and Equipme nt ^ " • ' 

Eurniture in many classrooms today is movable rather than bolted to the floor. 
This is especially good for students who are visually handicapped because of their 
fluctuating lighting requirements and their space needs for special equipment during 
certain learning tasks. Furniture should be adjustable for children of different sizes 
and for different activities Chairs that are too highT)r too low should be exchanged 
or adjusted for those of a suitable height. Color and finish are most important to 
consider when makiilg choices or new classroom furniture 
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Temperature 



Temperature is a more subtle environmental factor. Teachers who can regulate 
the iimount 6f heat'in their rooms need to considei; the season, draft flow around 
the room, outside weather, general health conditions of the students, and' the type 
of activity in progress. 



Space • . V 

Space in the classroom is usually' used for work activities, for storage, and for 
moving about. Space' requirements for visually handicapped children are quite 
similar to those for children with normal vision; more space, however, is needed for 
storage of books and equipment for visually hanc}icappe(l children. > 

General Considerations . «i> ' 

Decisions. regarding^ the selection of a work space, the position of lights and 
furniture, and the amount of heat and ^ventilation are influenced by the 
requirements of the specific learning task chosen for the student and the materials 
needed for him to complete the task. Of course, as mentioned before, the student^s- 
level of visual functioiting and the existence of any other sensory deficits greatly 
influence the design of the task and the selection of appropriate materials. 
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CHAPTER NINE " . ■ 




DESIGN OF INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURtS 



In the preceding chapters ..of CARE ^, you have learned that; while 
"instruc'tionar goals may. remain the same for students who are partially se^eing or 
blind jis ifor their normally seeing classmates, the materials they use 'and the 
procedures they follow may vary. Now you willj>av§«xin opportunity to apply some 
of the information you have learned/ Ypu \vrfll be asked to make instructional 
decisions regarding "appropriate instructional materials and procedures for two 
fictitious children. To assist youTTT making decisions about specific tasks for these 
childcen, certain information has*been provided for each child at the end of this 
chapter. This information, typical .of the^kinds of information a teacher might 
receive about a visually handicapped child, is as follows: 



Promotion Record 

The Promotion Records show where each child started school and is presently 
living, the child's teachers in eacli grade, and when vision and hearing screenings 
were conducted. 



Eye Report ' ' iif 

* • • V • 

I 

The Eye Reports, completed by ea.h child's eye specialist, contain information 
regarding the child's eye condition, visOal acuity with and without correction, visual 
field, prognosis, and recommendations for future eye care. 

^ V 

f 

Achievement Profile , " , /- 

The Achievement Profiles indicate achievement based on the most recent 
results of standardized tes'ts Teacher comments pertaining to test^administiiation 
have also been included. • ' * • . ^ 



/ 



Anecdotal Record 



Selected portions of Anecdotal Records Report significant behaviors teachers 
observed in both planned and unplanned situations. 
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»• ' "Promotion Record * 

>. — « 

Treesdale Valley School District 

Student's Name ^^ZaMJ(y^. yDO/^Mmo Sex Age Q 

Address /^'//J/J^^^.d^O^ ^^Jt^/>^Aj Phone 6/9-^<^/ 
Previous Residence 
Place of Binh OUjjCh-^) 

Father's -Name 



A'ddress _Mip^^^JA 
Occupatio 




>7LkAjYD(Mj^J<}i^ School Grades Colnpleted 



Mother's Name 
Address 
Occupation 



School Grades Completed /JL 
' Number of Brothers / Number of Sisters* __/_^ Position in 'Family 




Physical Defects 
Comments 




•A- * * 



Vision ^dMJ G^rades Screened 1 2 3 (J) '5 6 7 8 9 



Comments 
Heari 
Comments 

Grade 
■A. 



ng ^)m4rrbaXj' Grades Sci'oened K I. 2 " ■ 




5 6 7. 8 9 



* * * 



Teacher . 



Commeyits 




CONFIDENTIAL 



NAME OF PUPIl_« 
(Type or print) 
% 

ADDRESS 



EYE REPORT « FOR .CHILDREN WITH VISUAL PROBLEM^^ 



RLB 



SEX. 



RACE_J 



GMDE 



I) (Ffiit). (Middle) , > « (loill 

C^o (/Jilloo) Lane. ^ Th&<=-s<^eUc . (///oJ}/a/J) . • Aae ' __-l&_'.0.. 

(No. ond »!reoi) ICify or lown) (County) f (Siote) 

SCHOOL _ _ •ADDRESS^ _■ 



I. HISTORY 



niOlUKf . I r II 

A. Probable ago a^ onio! of vision impairmcni. Righl eye fQ.D.) ^ 



Icfl eye (O.S.)_ 



B. Severe ocular i^feciions, injuries* operations, if any, with age at lime of occurr<^ce, 

C. Has pupVs ocular condilion occurred in any blood relalive(s)2__i!^S If so, what relaitD?iship(s)? 



II. MEAS' JREMENTS (See bock of Yorn for prtferrod no(ot))n for recording viiuat ocutty ond table of appr^»mole «quivol«ntt.) 

A. VISUAL ACUITY ^ DISTANT VISION j L > NEAR VISION 

v/iThoul Wilh besi ' viilF^ow Wilhoul With besi With low 

' correction correcllon* vision aid correction correcllon* vision old* 



PRESCRIPTION 



. .lef,cy,(O.S.) }MoO_^'M^00_ . 1_ 

Both eyes (O.U.) — ^- ' »- 

B. ^lf glasses ore lo bo worn, were «aj^ly lenses prescribed in: Plastic _ X* 

C. If low vision aid is prescribed, specify type and rocommendolions for use.. 



.?izA 



Tempered gla$$_ 



Sph. Cyl. Axis 

• HlSo +IB'0 Algo 

Dote , ? 

*wilh ordinary lenses 



D. FIELD OF VISION: Is there o limilolion?. 



If so, record results of test on chart on back of fofm. 

What is Ifie widest diameter (in degrees) of remaining visual field? O.D. O.S,,__ 

cE Is there impaired color perception? _ If so, for whQUcolor(s)?, ^ 



of fofm. / - • ' I 



III. CAUSE OF BLINDNESS OR VISION IMPAIRMENT . i . ■ J_ 7 ^ , 

A.^resent ocular canditlon(s) responsible 'for O.D. J. . .{^mS^MjQ^ ^ ^O^y^OJrCX^. S O^O, 



vision impairment. (If more than cno', Jpocify all , ^ 

but underline th©- one which probabty fir»t «u»»d 
»evefe vl»ion Impairmer^,) ' * O.S, _ . ^„ 



B. Preceding ocular condition, if ony, which leji O^D. 

lo present condition, or the underlined condi- 

lion, ipecifled jn A. ^ 

. • O.S. 



C. Etiology (underlying couso) of ocular condition O.D. 
primarily responsible for vision impairment, 
(e.g., specific dheatN Infui^, poltonlng, heredity 

or other prdno.ol Influence.) O.S. ^ 



D, If etiology is injury or poisoning. Indicate circumstances and kind of object or polson"involved. 



' IV. PR\)GNbSIS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

A. Is pupil's vision impai'rmenl considered to be: Stable jC>^.,_^ ^ Deterioroting O'y Capable of improvement^ 



Is recommended, lrany?_l4L^^&^^^.^ /grf ^f 

m!A}&^ - - ' . , ^— f 



B. What t/eotment 

C. Wheiv is reexamination rccam mended?. 

D. Glosses: Nal/needeJ To be worn constontly — ^ 



Uncertain^ 
* 

-4— 



For close work only. 



Other (specify). 



E. Lighting requjrementst Average. 

F. Use of eyes; Unlimited.. 



y^y.. Belter than average. 



f 



less thon overage.^ 



limited, as follows.. 



G. Physical octivilyt Unrestricted _ 
TO BE FORWARDED BY EXAMINER TO: 



Restricted, as follows. 



ERIC 



/ Degree 

V 



Address. 



Name 



. ^ PREFERRED VISUAL ACUITY KOTAYIONS 

DISTANVvrSION, Use SneHen nolalion w,»h lesi cJistdnce of 20 feel. lExamples; 20.100, 20/60). For acullles '"J ^0/2^ 
distcfncem! whidh 200 fool leller con be recognized as numeralor of fraclion ond 200 denon^inolor. (Examples. 10/200. 3/200). If Ihe 
20(i fool leller is nol recognized al 1 fool record abbrevialion for besi .distant vision as follows: ^ ^ ^ 

' ' . HM HAND MOVEMENTS ... 

' PLl ^ PERCEIVES AND lOCAllZES IIGHT IN Gf^E OR MORE QUADRANTS 
/ . f IP PERCEIVES BUT DOES NOT LOCALIZE LIGHT ^ ^ 

^oLP NO LIGHTTERCEPTION ^ , > 

NEAR VISION Use standard A.M.A. potation and s.^6cHy best dislar^ce at which pupH can read. (Example: 14/70 at 5 in.) 



TABLE OF APPROXIMATE EQUIVALENT VISUAL ACUITY NOTATION^ ^ 

These notations serve only as'an indfcalion of Ihe appropcimale relotjdnship betweeh re- 
cordings of distant and near vision and point type sires. The teacher will find in practice 
lhal Ihe pupil's reading performance may vary considerably from the equivalents^ shown. 



Dfsfaqf Snef/en 

20/20 (ft.) 
j?P/30 
^20/40 
20/50 
• 20/60 
^ 20/80 
20/100 
20/1 20 . 
20/200 
1^.5/200 
8/200 
5/200 
3/200 



A.M.A. 

14/14 (in 

14/21 

14/28 

14/35 

14/42 

14/56 

14/70 

14/84 

14/1^ 

14/224 

14/336 

U/560 

14/900 



Neor 




% C^x\Uo\ Vhual 


Jaeger 


Mefric 


efficiency /or Near 




0.37 (M.) 


100- 




0.50 


• 95 




0.75 


. 90 




0.87 


■ 


8 


1,00 




10 


1.50 


20 


11 


f.75 


15 


12 


• 2.00 


10 


17 


3.50 


2 


19 


6.00 


, ^ 1.5 


20 


8.00 " 


1 



Poinf 

3 

5 
.6 

8 

9 
12 
14 
18 } 
24 \ 



Ujuat Typc'Texf S?ze» 

Mail ^order' catalogue 
Want ads 

Telephone directory 
Newspaper text 
Adult text books 
Children's books 9-12 yrs 
ChifSren's boots 8-9 yrs. 

Largo typo text 



FIELD OF VISION. Record'results on chart below 
Type of lest used:— — 



Illumination in ft. candles: 



V 




. 195 



Test object: Co!or(s), 
Di$tance(s): 



Si2e($)J^ 



Test object: Color(s) . 
Distonce($):_ 



JL. Si2e(s). 



1 



1 



■ ( 

V 



ANECDOTAL RECORD 



STUDENT FninM . 
♦ 'DATE 

Feb. 8 . 



Feb. 1-0 



Feb. 12 



Feb. 17 



Feb. 18 



Feb. 19 



March 3 
Ma"rcli 10 



COMMENT 



Frj\n -arranged her second scmeste/ books on 
the slie'lf by her. desk. She tilts her head to 
read more to the riglU. 

y-Pran's^ typing lessons arc scheduled for 

' -Wednesdiiy afternoon this term. ' 

' i • 
' t 

Fran ran into Marilyn in the luiidijooni. She* 
said she had not seeii Marilyn coming toward 



her from the left. 



Fran asked to piovelto a seat, directly >i*fronl 
of the TV for the \TV science Jesson. Her 
regular seat is next to Hie' windows 'n tire 
front of the rjdom. 

Fran complained of a* heaciaciie after, 
completing her, arithmetic assignment. Her 
left eye was red and watery, 

Fran was absent in AM- cl6ctor*s 
appointment Her mother broughtsiher to 
school for the afternoon 'sescion and 
requested that she be notified if Fran ha& any 
more headaches. 

Fra'iv played her part in the class^play. Her" 
extra practice 'paid off; she did" not upset the 
basket of flowers 

Fran answered all the science questions 
correctly after Rob?n read her the scienc£ 
assignment. Mrs. Myers is con)/inuing Franks 
listening lessons this. term. ^ 
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Promotion Record 
Trees(Ja1e Valley School District 



Student's iName 
Address 




1 Sex ^ Age 



Phone (M-ZOOO 



Previous Residence 



Place of Birth ^>:^j/'/)^ MlJjU 



Father's Name 



Address 

Occupati on A//^^ A^/t/lct^'AJ School Grades Completed /7 



• Mother's Nam© 



Address TDmi/jU 
Occupation 




School Grades Completed /6 



Number of Brothers Number of Sisters ^2 Position in Family _ 



* * * 



Ph^'sical Defects 
Coimients ^ 
Vi-sion ^^ih- 
Comments 



_ G*-ades Screened 0(^ 2 4 5 6 8 9 

/ . / f ^,/t^'<^ 

r^tfes Screened 1 ^ (^) ^ (T) ^ 9 



Hearing ^ G 

Comments , , ^'^^Ia^j^^J ) -^^MJ.^^&^^t/}o^yy^^ 




■k -k -k 



Comments 






7 c^.'07ic,^^..&. 



V/ 



( 



CONFIDENTIAL , EYE REPORT FOR CHILDREN WITH- VISUAL PROBLEMS * 



NAME OF PUPIL. 
(Typ« or print} 



/ (fint) 



(Middlo) 



(lati) 



RLB 



RACE. 



(No. on^ ifrtel) (City or town) » (Cowntyf (Stcfe) 



GRADE 



7 



SCHOOL 



ADDRESS 



I. HISTORY 

A. Probable oge ot onset of vision impoirment. Right eye (O.D.). 



Left eye (O.S.). 



B. Severe ocufor infections, injuries, op^rotions, if ony, wi]h age ot time of occurrence « 



' C. Hos pupil's ocuior condition occurred in ony blood relotivet 



s)?_=J/c 



If so. who! reloltonship^)? _ 



11. MEASUREMENTS bock of form for pref*rr«d notation for rvcording yiiuol ocviity^nd tobfo of opproximote eQuivoIentt.) 



A. YISITAL ACUITY 



Right eye (O.D.^ 
left e|e (O.S.) 



DISTANT VISION 



NEAR VISION 



PRESCRIPTION 



Withoul, 
.correction 



With best 
correction' 

10/200 



With k»; 
vision oid 



Without 
correction 



With best 
correction* 



Both eyes (O.U.) i 



Ha 



00 



Y/ith low 
vision aid 

go /? e 

$- 0/70 

_ ^0/70 



B. If glosses ore lo bo worn, were sofety lenses prescribed in: Ploitic 

i ■ ■ ' \ 

^^/if lowjvision oid is prescribed, specify ty^ ond recommendotions for use._ 



Tempered glau 



3ph. Cyl. ^Axis » 
^_l 

Lo\t> v/sion aid + > 

Dote 

* 'wilh ordinory lenses ' * . 



D. FIELD 
Whot 



OF VISION: Is there a.limitolion?. 



Hi 



If so, record results of tesl*on chorl on bock of form. 



is the widest diomeler (in degrees) of remoining visuol field? O.D.. 



O.S.. 



E. Is there imp<}ired color perception? 



If so, for whot color(s)?_ 



iiL caOseof blindness or vision impair/aent. 



A. Presenj oculor condition{t) responsible for O.D. 
* vision [impoirment. (If moro thon an«, ip«cify alt 
but unjylin> th* ono which probably firtt CQut#d 
sever* jlilon Impolment.) 



.1 // 



o.s. 



erJc 



B. Preceding ocular condition, if ony, which led O.D. . 
to present condition, or the underlined condi- 
tion, specified in A. % 

I O.S. 




C. Etiology («nd„Iy!„g co„.,) of ocu.or condition O.D - C^/}jehii^ ^/7^g^^ 

primorily responJible for vision impoirment. ' V ^ * 



(e.g., tpocific diteoie, Inlury, polionlng, heredity 
or oth«r prenotol InRuence.) 



O.S. 



D. If etiology is injury or poisoning, tndicote circumstonces ohd kind of object or poison involved. 
1 ' • 



lY. PROGNpSIS AND RECOmENDATIONS . 

A. Is pupil's vision impoirment considered to be: Stobfe ^ Deterioroting 

B. Whot tjeotment is recommended, if ony? ^' f^t>J^C. % 

C. When is reexominolion recommended? 



Capobic of improveme'^t_ 



Uncertoin. 



D. Glosses: Not needed. 



To be worn conslontly. 



For close work only. 



Other (specify). 



E. lighting requlromenti: Averoge. 

j 

F. Use of cyosf UniimJied 



Belter thon overage. 



less thon averogc. 



Limited, os follows.. 



G. Physicoi octiv?lyi*Unreslricted_ 



Restricted, os follows:. 



TO B6 FORWAfeDED BY EXAMINER TO; 



Signolure 
of exominer. 



.Degree 



Nome 



) 




PREFERREQ VISUAL ACUITY NOTATIONS 



DISTANT -VISION. Use Snellen notation with test distance of 20 feet. (Examples. 20, 100, 20/60). For acuities ^BSS than 20/200 recor<^ 
distance at which 200 foot 'letter car. be recognized as numerator of fioction and 200 as denominator. (Examples. 10/200, 3/200). If the 
• 200 foot letter is not recognized at 1 foot record abbreviation for best distant vision as follows: ^ 

HAND MOVEMENTS ' - 



HM 

LP, 
No LP 



PERCEIVES AhjD LOCALIZES LI^HT IN ONE OR MORE QUADRANTS 
PEkCEIVES BUT DOES NOT LOCALIZE LIGHT r 
NO LIGHT PERCEPTION ^ 



NEAR VISION. Use standard A.M.A. notation and specify best distance at which pupil can read. (Example. 14/70 at 5 in.) 



Dis/anf Sneffen' 

20/20 (f^) 

20/30 

20/40 

20/50 

20/60 

20/80 

20/100 ^ 
20/1 20 I 
20/200 
12.5/200 

8/200 

5/200 

3/200 



TABLE OF APPROXIMATE EQUIVALENT VISUAL ACUITY. NOTATIONS 

These notations serve onl^os an indication of the approximate relationship between re-^ 
cordings of distant and near vision and point type sizes. The teacher will find in practice 
that the pupiTs reading performance may va^ considerably from the equivalents shown. 





Near 


f 


% Ceniral Visual 








Jaeger 


Mefnc 


Bfftdency for Near 


Point 


Dsuol Type lexf Size 


14/14 (in.) 




0.37 (M.)' 


, ' 1 GO 


3 


Mail order catalogue 


14/21 


< 2 


0.50 ' 


■ 95 


5 


Want ads 


14/28 


4 ' 


0.75 V- 


90 


6 


Telephone 'directory 


14/35 


6 


• Q.87 . 


50 


8 


Newspaper text 


14/42 


8 


1.00 ' 


40 ' • 


9 


Adult text books 


14/56 


10 


1.50 


20 


12 


Children's books 9-1 2 yri 


14/70 


11 


* 1./5 


15 


14 


Children's books'8r9 yr$. 


14/84 


1^ ' 


. 2.00 , 


ro 


18 ) 




14/1-40 


17 


3.50 


2 


24 } 


Large type text 


14/224 


19 


6.00 


1.5 






14/336 


20 


. 8.00 ' 


1 


• 




14/560 












14/900 






V 




• 



FIELD OF VISION. Record results on chart below": 
Type o» * . ^ ^ed — - 



Illumination in ft. c&ndles:_ 




180 -80 -;o- 



Test object: C6lor(s). 
Disf ance{s): 



Size(i), 



Test object: Color(s). 
Dl$tance($): ' 



Size(s), 



-Sfof-"4~??ev/665/2QM-Nottonol-4o<«ely>fof'-^t >)^Pfev<nt>on-e^B»}ndn 
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ACHIEVEMEiJT PROFIZE 



Student's Name 
Test 




Test Administrato 




.^Age at Test Date y^-// 




Test used: 




Date 



Comments: ^:::^yt6^^MAjtM40i^.l^O/C^^ 



ANECDOTAL RIfCORD 



STUDENT Fred S. 
DATE 



Sep't. 10 



Sept. 17 



Oct. 26 ' 



Nov. 20 \ 



\ 

\ 

\ 



Dec, 5 



Fred took his large type books home to use 
there. He will try using regular print in school 
with his lo\y vision aid. 

0 

Fred's tapes for history arrivecL He arranged 
to keep his tape recorder in the Library 
conference room wh^^re he will also keep his 
large^type dictionary. 

Fred's science teacher mentioned that Fred's 
unit report to the class had been on 
colorblindness. Mn Adamson had not known 
Fred is color bljnd until Fred used himself as 
an example during his demonstration. 

Fred refused to do his EngHsh homework and 
turn in his paper. He said he could not read 
his hand-written paper anrf jieither could 
anyone else. When Wrs. Kiley said he could 
type the paper, he agreed and turned it in the 
next day ^ 



Fred talked to the basketball coach about 
being on the team. He admitted he was not a 
very good shot, but still he wanted to try out 
for the* team. The coach agreed and suggested 
Fred consider applying for assistant team 
manager if he did not make it. 
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. . CHAPTER TEN ' 

UTILIZATION OF APPROPRIATETECHNIQUES 
FOR EVALUATING PERFORMAJSCE 

In an earlier chapter you»learned of various ways to collect infbrmation about 
children. One way was to observe behavior under either planned or incidental 
conditions in order to diagnose strengtlis and weaknesses in performance. In this 
chapter the focus will be on ways to observe or assess behavior in order.to evaluate 
the product or the results of that performance. Usually such evaluations are made in 
the classroom-by means of tests. 

Tests are designed for specific purposes. They may be cofistructed to iiibasure 
such things as achievement, intellecrual abili^s, specific aptitudes, or interests. The 
tests may be informal devices, as most teacher-made tests arc, or they may be 
forniaL standafdized instruments witli^'noims Established for particular groups of 
students. Scores on these novmrvefcrenced tests are interpreted in relation to the 
norms established for the group. It is important to determine if in fact the students 
being tested resemble the stii3\;,nts on whom the test norms were established; if the 
students are not similar, then the norms arc of questionable value in interpreting test 
scores. * * , - ' ^ 

An alternative to norm-referenced tests is criterioihreferenced tests. 
Performance on criterion-referenced tests is compared to a predetermined acceptable 
level of competence. The scores in such tests are then interpreted with reference to 
an external standard or critoarion, rather than to the scores of other students. 

Many (actors caji affect a student's test performance, particularly if the student 
has only partial vision or is blind Factors related to test administration which can 
influence test performance include mode and medium of test item presentation, 
mode of student response, and testing time limits. The appropriateness of test items 
must also be considered since most standafdized tests have been normed on groups 
of^iormally seeing students. Comparing test scores, pf a student who has limited 
vision or who is bfind to scores of a group of children with normal vision may not 
yi'eld much useful information. For these reasons when visually handicapped 
students are being tested, consideration should be given to the selection of testing 
materials, the test administration procedures, and the use made of test results. 

Test Materials 

v ^ 

Some test materials are available in large print and braille. The American 
Printing.House for the Blind publishes several forms of frequently-used standardized 
te„sts. Others can be located through the^tinerant, resource, of.special class teacher 
of visually handicapped children or through the local instructional materials centers. 
Arrangements can^ be made with Educational Testing Services for students to take 
College Board examinations, / ^ 



r 
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Test Procedures . 

Many tests and quizzes can easily be read to students wiiose reading speed is 
very slow or wiien -tests are" not available in' a form the student can use efficiently. 
Teachers often find that .tlieir tests can be dictated to the students with liniitiid 
vision or put' on tape which the student can listen to with earphones while the other 
students are taking the printed tests * ^ 

' Time limits for testing are suggested mainly for administrative conveii;,;nce. For 
visually handicapped children with slower reading speeds, keeping to the suggested 
time limits' is the same as not giving enough time. Therefore, the visually 
handicapped student miglit be permitted additional time or he might be allowed to 
complete the test in more than one testing session (see Plate 10.1). 

Test answering procedures may also be modified for visually handicapped 
students (see Plate 10.2) It is sometimes most convenient to have the student 
dictate his answers on tape or to another student, the teacher, or a teacher aide. In 
other instances, typed or brailled answers, are more expedient. Modified answer 
sheets are also considered as an alternative. 

When it is necessary to estimate a visually handicapped student's intellectual 
abilities, the-desirable substitute for group testing is an individually administered 
exaifiination by a qualified and experienced person Usually this person is a school 
, psychologist or supervisor of special education 

« 

Use of Test Results 

Evaluation results can be used to identify areas of strength and weakness in 
student performance, indicate present levels qf performaitce, assess the products of 
performance, and guide those making instructional decisions which will influence 
■ future student performance. Even under the best testing conditions, however, the 
results of some types of group tests have very limited value. 



Test Administration 
Modifications 



extended 
work 
period 



modified 
answer 
sheet 



several 
short 
work 

periods 



PLATE 10.1 



Test Answering 




IVIOulTrCatlOnb 

1 '-^ —. 




• 

uiciaieQ Answers 




tape 




. student 




teacher 




aide . 




Typed Answers 


✓ * 

Brailled Answers 

If 


Modified Answer 




Sheet 


* 



PLATE 10.2 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 



SUMMARY 



Several points emphasized throughout CARE 4 warrent repetition in review. 

L Children who are visiially iiandicapped car. !Oarn to make more efficient 
use of their auditory and tactile lea\iiing^skills to fssist them in assimilating 
information from their environments. TtioSe childre-.i who have any useful yision 
should be encouraged to use wliatever yision they have as efficiently and as 
effectively as possible. 

2. Not all children who are visually hai]dicapped are alike in <^their 
cognitive, affective, or psychomotor behaviors. One educational implication of this 
is that each student must^'be observed for educationally and instructionally relevant 
information that is useful in formulating appropriate instructional plans. 

-3. All children are influenced by those around^them.in the ways they think 
about themselves and how they regard themselv?:> in relation to other people. 
Teachers and others who* work with children can, by tlieir attitudes, facilitate (or 
impede) the development of abilities and positive self-attitudes among children who 
have limited vision 

Keep these points in mind as you prepare to observe student behavior, 
construct suitable instructional objectives, select materials^ arrange environmental 
conditions,, design instructional procedures, and assess student performance. 
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APPENDIX 



The children's books listed below are about children who have varying degrees 
of limited vision. Reading levels lare indicated in parentheses for many of the books. 

(Tlassroom teachers may find tliis list a useful source of reading, suggestions for 
their normally seeing and visually handicapped students, particularly those who are 
interested in similarities among human beings, in copiiig with individual differences, 
and in attitudes toward those who have limited vision. 



BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
ABOUT CHILDREN WITH LIMITED VISION 



■ r 



About Glasses fop Gladys, -Mary K Ericsson, Melmont Publishers, Inc., Chicago, 
Illinois. 1962. -3) 

Brave Companions, Kuih Knighi. Doublfday and Company, hic, Garden City, New 
York, 1945.(7-9) 

Child of the Silent Night: Story of Laura Bridge man, Edith Hunter, Houghton 
Miffiin Company, Boston, Massachusetts, 1963* (4 - 6) 

Dark of the Cave, Erne .Rydberg, David McKay Company, Inc.. Ncw York, New 
York, 1965.(5-6) 

Dark Summer, Dorothy Aldis, G. P. Putman Sons New York, New York, 1947. (10 
-.12) 

Dawn from the West: Story of Genevieve, Margaret Rau, "Hawthorne Books, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, Ne^w Je-sey, 1964 (6.-8) 

A Dog to Tnist, Joseph Chipperleld, David McKay Company, Inc., New York, New 
York, 1964.(7-9) 

r ' 

'Finding ;l/v Way, Borghild Dahl, E. P Dutton and Company, Inc., New York, 1962. 
(7-9) 

Follow My Leader, James B Garfield, The Viking Press, Inc., New York, New York, 
1957.(6-8) 
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Katie's Magic GFasses, James GoodseH, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts, 1965. (4-6) 

Light A Single Candle, Beverly Butler, Dodd, Mead and Company, Inc., New York, 
New York, 1962. " . 
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Mystery at Boulder Point, Eleanore Jewett, The Viking Press, New York, New York, 
■; 1949.(5 -7)' 

Run wit/Tlhe Ring, Katliryn Vinson, Harcoiirt, Brace and World, Inc., New York, 
New' York, 1965.(7 -9) 

Soimd of Sunshine, Sound of Rain, Florence Heide^ Parents Magazine Press, New 
York,New York, 1970. 

Story of Helen Keller, Lorena Hickok, Grosset and Dunlap Company, New York, 
New York, 1958.(5 -7) " 

Tide Treasure Camper, Elizabeth Montgomery, Ives Washburn, Inc., Washburn, New 
York, 1963. 

Treasures of Greene Knome, L.,M. Boston, Harcourt Brace Company, New York, 
New York, 2958. ' • "* 

Triumph of the Seeing Eye, PQter Putman, Harper and Row Publishers, Inc., New 
York, New York, 1963. 

Windows for Rosemary, MargUrite Vance, E. P. Button and Company, Inc., New 
York,New York, 1956.(3 -5) ^ ' 
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